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deserve passing comment. Does he wish us to understand that instincts 
as well as tropisms are acquired, as inevitably they must be if they may 
be constituted in part or wholly from associative memory ? This view 
of the acquired nature of instinct has been dispensed with among 
scientists and in the better literature of the social and mental sciences. 
Does he desire to revive the old popular definition of instinct, or would 
he consider it preferable to find some other terminology to cover activity 
complexes built upon associative memory? Secondly, we now have 
from a distinguished biologist an explanation of the automatic but 
apparently purposive movements of the lower organisms which is not 
based on inheritance. The old view of the biological or inheritance 
determinists was that we must choose between inheritance (instinct) 
and rational thought as the explanation of these apparently purposive 
acts of the lower organisms, and obviously it could not be the latter. 
Loeb gives us a third possibility, which is unfavorable to the inheritance 
assumption. 

L. L. Bernard 
University of Minnesota 



Naval Officers, Their Heredity and Development. By Charles 

Benedict Davenport. Assisted by Mary Theresa Scudder. 

Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1919. 

Pp. v+236. 

Davenport's study employs the methods characteristic of its author. 
By means of brief studies of the family histories of sixty-eight dis- 
tinguished naval officers he seeks to discover what traits in the young are 
most likely to result in successful careers in the navy. These traits are 
in the summary surprisingly ( ?) like those required for success in numer- 
ous other professions and callings. One might sum up the findings by 
saying, "Choose active, resourceful, intelligent, adventurous boys for 
future naval officers." With this wise, if commonplace, conclusion 
no one would disagree. The inheritance of these traits is assumed, as 
also is the love of the sea, which is treated as a definite instinct. One 
who has read Loeb's volume will probably find as much causal connec- 
tion in the child's early environment, especially that of ideas, as in his 
inheritance. This probability is also borne out by the fact that the 
family charts by no means display regular Mendelian ratios. That 
naval officers would tend to recur in families is probably more credible 
from the environmentalist's point of view than from that of the eugenist. 
It is to be regretted that the compilers of the biographies did not make a 
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study of environmental pressures leading to choice of profession. Has 
the Carnegie Institution no funds for this more valuable type of investiga- 
tion ? As a contribution to the technique of mental testing this volume 
is negligible. As a classification of inherited or instinctive traits it is 
naive and outworn. As a cyclopedia of biography it is too fragmentary 
and omits the most valuable material — that on the determining influences 
in the environment. As an example of pedantry it is entirely satis- 
factory. 

L. L. Bernard 
University op Minnesota 



The Land and the Soldier. By Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner 

of Immigration at the Port of New York. New York : Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1919. Pp.196. $1.35. 

The American people are faced with many domestic problems — 
and none more important than those relating to the ex-soldier and the 
new agriculture. In The Land and the Soldier Dr. Howe presents a 
solution dealing with both these problems somewhat after the plan 
outlined by the Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane. However, 
Dr. Howe believes the farm colony, which is the heart of his plan, should 
be established upon land never properly cultivated and located near 
markets rather than upon waste lands — swamps and stump. 

The farm-colony plan has been successful in England, Germany, 
Denmark, and Austria. That it is adapted to this country is indicated 
by the successful farm-colony at Durham, California, established by the 
state government. The essential features of the plan are : (1) promotion 
by state or local authorities; (2) the purchase of large tracts of land; 
(3) their subdivision into farms of proper size; (4) supervision by 
experts; (5) some form of control to prevent exploitation or speculation. 

The purpose of the farm colony "is to create a community of home- 
owning, farm-loving people, who will look upon the colony as a permanent 
place of residence and a home for their children." It is to be the means 
of making "farming a profitable profession" for wealth and life. It is 
in "effect a proposal to socialize agriculture." It "means community 
provisions for the comforts and amenities of life." 

The book is rationally practical, presenting an understanding of 
the present and plotting the development of the future, socially and 
agriculturally. 

Frank W. Hoiter 

University of Chicago 



